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~The Protestant Episcopal Church 


Through 
Che Anvrican Church Institute for Negroes 


Cua 

Co 

Operates Large System of Schools in Southern States . 

Te Over 3,000 Acres Vol 

Students in Winter Session........ 3,600 | 9,100 


This system of schools is operated practically free of debt. 
Its Theological School sends out Clergymen. 
Its College—Teachers and other professional workers. 


, Stenographers 

| Plumbers 

Electricians 

| Tailors, etc., etc. 

Its Industrial Schools— - Skilled workers 

| Nurses 
Teachers 

| Farmers 

| Bookkeepers 


Southern Dioceses support these schools in proportion to means quite as fully as the 
Northern Dioceses. The Bishop of the Diocese in which a school is located and the 
School Boards accept active responsibility for local direction and financial] assistance. 


The Schools with their Principals (who may be communicated with directly) are as follows: 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE VOORHEES NORMAL & INDUSTRIAL 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL 
Rey. Evear H. Gooun, A.M., President DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA 


ST. PAUL NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL J. E. Branton, Principal 


| SCHOOL HOFFMAN-ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 
LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA MASON, joe 00 
Rev. J. Arvin Russert, A.M., Principal Rev. Grorce A. Stams, Principal 
Rev. James S. Russert, D.D., Principal Emeritus 


INITY ST. MARK’S 
BISHOP PAYNE DIVINITY SCHOOL BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
Rev. F. G. D.D., Principal and Dean 


FORT VALLEY HIGH & INDUSTRIAL GAUDET NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL SCHOOL 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Henry A. Hunt, A.B., Principal B. P. Suiru, Principal 


Rev. Cuartes W. Brooks, Principal 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND LEGACIES ARE SOLICITED 


+ 


RT. REV. JAMES DEWOLF PERRY, D.D., President WALLACE A. BATTLE, A.M., Field Secretary 
REV. ROBERT W. PATTON. D.D., Director MR. LOUIS J. HUNTER, Treasurer 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


2,691 Students from 38 States and 15 Foreign Countries 
8,094 Graduates from All Departments 


“Howard University is the only institution of higher learning in the United 
States for the education of the Negro race maintaining a complete university or- 


ganization, including undergraduate, graduate, and professional schools.” 
U. S. Bureau of Education Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities, Bulletin No. 7. 


Comprises the Following Schools and Colleges: 


College of Liberal Arts: A.B., B.S., and B.S. 


in Commerce. 


College of Education: A.B. in Education 


and B.S. in Education. 


College of Applied Science: B.S, in 


Art, B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in 
Building Construction, B.S. in 

Civil Engineering, B. S. in Electrical 
Engineering, B.S. in Mechanical 
Engineering, and B.S. in Home 
Economics. 


School of Music: Mus.B. and B.S.M. 
Graduate Division: M.A. and M.S. 
School of Religion: B.Th., and B.D. 
School of Law: LL.B. 

College of Medicine: M.D. 

College of Dentistry: D.D.S. 


College of Pharmacy: Phar.C. 
and B.S. in Pharmacy. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
New students and students returning may register for full credit at the beginning of any quarter except 


in Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy and Law. 


REGISTRATION FOR THE SPRING QUARTER 
MARCH 20, 1931 


For further information write THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


LOCATION—College town between North and 


South. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A., B.S., and 
B. Ed. degrees. Advanced courses in Education. 
Certificates for high school teaching. 


RATING—Accredited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for the Middle States 
and Maryland; by the State Board of Educa- 
tion of Maryland; by boards of education in 
other states; by the University Senate of the 
M. E. Church; by the Regents of the University 
of New York; American Medical Association 

POLICY—Co-educational. 

FACULTY—University trainee. 


SITE—FEighty-five acres, beautiful scenty, athletic 
fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 29 to August 7, 1951. 
DORMITORIES OPEN—September 20, 1930. 


REGISTRATION—Freshman Week, September 20th- 
24th. Upper Classes, September 25th-26th. 
Edward N. 


INFORMATION—Address Wilson, 


Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore. Md. 


| 
| 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master's degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to de 
velop teachers of agriculture, farm demonstra- 
tion agents and qualified rural leaders. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young 
men and young women for business and teach- 
ing positions along a variety of specialized lines. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train 
teachers for high schools, for intermediate and 
grammar grades, and for primary grades. 


THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to 
train teachers of Home Economics for high 
schools and to train efficient home-makers. 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for 
librarianships in schools, colleges, and branch 
city libraries. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the grow- 
ing need for well-trained musicians to serve as 
teachers and to co-operate in the advancement 
of music in church, school and community. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty 
school days each, for teachers exclusively. Grad- 
“ete work for those qualified. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled 
builders by instruction in building methods, field 
management, building materials, trade practice, 
structural design, and principles of architecture. 


THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four year courses in thir- 
teen different trades with academic work on the 
high school or college level offered to students 

of sixteen years of age and over. 


| 


| 
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ONE CENT A DAY PAYS | SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
BATON KOUGE, LOUISIANA 
UP TO $100 A MONTH A State Institution for the Higher Training 
of Colored Youths 
The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance Co., Offers courses leading to baccalaureate degrees in: 
9138 Moriarty Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is Arta, Béucation, Agricultese, Home Eco- 

nomics; Normai diplomas in: Education, Agriculture, 
oGering accident policy that Home Economics, {ndustrial Arts. 
up to $100 a month for 24 months for disability Recognized by Regional and National accrediting 
and $1,000.00 for deaths—costs less than Ic a agencies. Physical plant valued at $1,200,000; ex- 
day—$3.50 a year Over 68,000 already have this pends over $140,000 yearly for maintenance. 

protection. Men, Women and children, ages 10 to “Southern University has fully justified the sup- 
70, eligible. Send no money. Simply send name, | port given by the State of Louisiana... Louisiana 
address, age, beneficiary’s name and relationship | nae dignified Negro Higher Education.”—From the 
re? | Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities, U. S. 
and they will send this: policy on 10 days FREE | Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 
inspection. No examination is required. This For information address: 
offer is limited, so write them today. | J. S. CLARK, President 
DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
DOWNINGTOWN, CHESTER CO., PENNA, | (Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
OPPORTUNITY for TRADE TRAINING AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE AND A STANDARD | 
BOYS AND GIRLS OVER THIRTEEN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY FOR MEN ONLY | 
| in 
| : ’ ‘ Faculty composed of men representing some of the | 
| — | best Colleges and Universities of the Country. Ideal 
ome Economics, fronwork, an elding location, seventy-five acres of land, twenty-two build- 
| under ings, first class equipment and large endowment. 
COLLEGE TRAINED TEACHERS —— 
J. H. N. WARING, Principal For Further information write 
| DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL H. L. McCROREY, President 
Downingtown, Penna. = 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
4 Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 
APPROVED BY GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 
UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 
Plant worth one and one-half million 


For further particulars address 
THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Standard college courses. 
Strong department of music. 
Wholeseme athletic interests. 
New gymnasium. 
Excellent location. 
Reasonable expense. 

Recognized “A” class by North Carolina State Board 
of Education, Tennessee State Board of Education, 
and the American Medical Association. 
Graduates received into leading universities for 
graduate work. 

The institution is backed by more than a half 
million dollars of productive endowment. 
For catalog and other literature address 
The president 
KNOXVILLE COLLEGE, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


| 
| 


FISK UNIVERSITY | 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
SCHOOL OPENS } 
Spring Quarter begins March 31, 1930 
For Information Address: THE DEAN 


STORER COLLEGE 
HARPERS FERRY, W. VA. 
Magnificent Location. Thorough Work. 
Positive Christian Ideals. 


address 
President 


For information 
HENRY T. McDONALD, 


LINCOLN SECRETARIAL SCHOOL | 


261 West 125th Street, New York City 
Secretarial — Commercial 
Regents—Mathematical—Languages—Civil Service 
Open All Year—Catalog on Request 
Students May Begin Any Time Tel. Monument 3620 


“Every young man and woman confronted with 
the momentous question, as to what college he or 
she shall choose as the place where the most forma- 
tive years of life shall berspent, hesitates. Well they 
may. Breaking home ties, forming new; faring forth 
from familiar surroundings and approaching new 
ones; leaving childhood and facing maturity; sepa- 
rating from mere living and entering life—these are 
matters of consequence and not to be lightly con- 
sidered.” 

The Schools Listed in OPPORTUNITY invites 
to send for a catalog. 
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NE need not be a social scientist or a 
statistician or an economist to under- 
stand what a tremendous handicap a Negro 
youth must face as he 
crosses the threshold of 
school and college to 
take his place in the 
world, especially a world which has allotted 
to him a place not on the basis of capability 
or potential worth, but on the basis of color. 


A Question of 
Responsibility 


How devastating is the realization of the 
limitations imposed by color on the spirit 
of Negro youth has not yet received the at- 
tention of the experts in racial inequality 
And it may be barely possible that when the 
researchers take up this important subject 
they will find that the key to the high Negro 
rate of delinquency, arrested Negro intel- 
ligence, retarded Negro development lies 
not so much in inherent racial inferiority as 
in the effect of the closed door on the soar- 
ing ambitions of youth. Certainly one is 
justified in speculating on just how much 
thwarted and stifled ambition contributes 
to the various social phenomena by which 
the Negro is alternately damned and pitied 
by those who speak with the authority 
vested in high scholarship. 


Nothing can be more evident than the 
fact that the antipathetic attitude toward 
the Negro throughout the nation will per- 
sist as long as he is condemned to the low- 
est occupational status in American indus- 
trial life. 


The great leaders of industry and com- 
merce, many of whom have evinced notable 
interest in Negro education and progress, 
can render their greatest service to the 
cause of racial adjustment by opening the 
doors of industry now closed to the Negro. 
And even though community attitudes are 
powerful factors in industrial policy, it is 
equally true in the words of Professor Feld- 
man (whose recent book, Racial Factors in 
Industry, graphically depicts the plight of 
Negro) that: “.... Industry is not a blind 
follower of the community; it is also its 
leader. It introduces new habits and ideas 


EDITORIALS 


profoundly affecting human thoughts and 
activities and providing new evaluation of 
different groups in social opinion.” 


The time has come unquestionably when 
the most serious problem confroniing the 
Negro is the problem of occupational op- 
portunity. And schools or coileges will 
avail him nothing if the chance to employ 
his training is forever denied. 


T would seem from statements coming 
from the most conservative sources that 
slavery and forced labor are not confined 
to Liberia. In a recent 
interview Lady Simon 
pointed out that there 
were at least 5,000,000 
people now held in slavery in different 
parts of the world. And from the reports 
of many observers forced labor is co-exten- 
sive with colonization and imperialism. 
From his pedestal in the State Department. 
Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of State, recent- 
ly issued a stinging rebuke to the republic 
of Liberia because of the existence of slav- 
ery and forced labor within its boundaries. 
No doubt the rebuke was deserved since 
slavery and forced labor are especially ab- 
horrent to the American sense of justice. 


A Good 
Beginning 


But now that a commission to wipe out 
slavery in Liberia has been created, it might 
be opportune for the Secretary of State 
with the League of Nations to sponsor an 
investigation of forced labor in the Belgian 
Congo, in the French Congo, in Portuguese 
East Africa and in South Africa, not omit- 
ting Rhodesia. And along with an investi- 
gation of forced labor the State Depart- 
ment might cooperate with the League of 
Nations in looking into compulsory military 
recruiting in the French Senegal and the 
Sudan. All slavery and forced labor are 
negations of fundamental human rights. 
whether they are found in Liberia or in 
Mississippi. And it would be strange in- 


deed if the State Department finds offense 
only at the presence of slavery and forced 
labor in Liberia. 
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A vigorous demand for an investigation 
of forced labor and slavery in the above 
mentioned areas on the part of the Secre- 
tary of State would do much to quell the 
levity which Mr. Stimson’s note aroused in 
certain sections of the French press, which 
dared to intimate that the lot of the Liber- 
ian slaves was not much worse than that of 
the American freedmen. 


wat would have become of the Negro 


in America had it not been for a 
small minority of unselfish, generous and 
courageous white men 
and women is a conjec- 
ture often indulged in 
by Negroes themselves 
whenever they attempt to analyze the in- 
terplay of the forces which have determ- 
ined their destiny in America. That their 
lot would have been vastly more wretched 
is universally conceded even by those who 
in occasional moments of despair profess 
antipathy to all things white. 

It is probable that those virtues of hu- 
mility, patience and faith which are com- 
monly credited to the American Negro are 
to a large extent a response to the altruism 
of his benefactors. And the Negro, despite 
statistics, and economic laws and social 
trends which so often create a dismal pic- 
ture of his future, adheres to the convic- 
tion that ultimately the ideals of this in- 
spired minority will prevail. 

In the work for better race relations 
there has been no more constant and effec- 
tive influence than that of the late George 
W. Seligman. That this influence will con- 
tinue has been assured by the munificent 
gifts of his wife to the National Urban 
League. Two gifts, each of inestimable 
worth—a gift of money so that this work 
may not be retarded—a gift of her time to 
one of the great adventures of Democracy. 


Mrs. George W. 
Seligman 


SERIOUS students of race relations have 
long been aware of the explosive possi- 
bilities in the increasing competition be- 
tween black workers 


and white workers for 
jobs. And the efforts on 
the part of not a few 
far-seeing and intelligent members of both 
races for closer union between the work- 


Causes of 
Racial Conflict 
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ers of the two racial groups have been dic- 
tated as much by a fear of the inevitable 
consequences of racial antagonism in in- 
dustry as by the hope of a strengthened 
labor movement. It must not be forgotten 
that the most serious disturbances in the last 
two decades have been economic in their 
origin. And the possibilities are that even 
the recent exhibition of sadistic brutality 
in Maryville, Missouri, was projected in a 
community already seething with uncon- 
cealed animosity between black and white 
workers. 


A pointed editorial captioned “May Neg- 
roes Work?” in the Des Moines Register 
about the time of the Maryville orgy sup- 
ports the opinion that the perpetration of 
a particularly brutal crime allegedly by a 
Negro served as a convenient excuse for 
the inauguration of a reign of terror which 
had as its end the expulsion of Negro work- 
ers from jobs desired by unemployed white 
workers. The editorial reads as follows: 


In southwestern Missouri the current unemployment 
has led to a dangerous form of racial tension. White 


workers who in recent years have left farm jobs to 
take up more lucrative work in the towns have recently 
lost their jobs. Now these men are returning to the 
country, and upon finding their former work being 
done by Negroes are demanding the Negroes be dis- 
charged. 


This agitation has led to threats to bomb the store 
of a Stoddard county merchant unless he discharges 
Negro hands on a farm he owns and hires white men 
in their places. It has led also to the burning of a 
Negro school. Many farm owners report that they 


have received threats. 


These demands by white workers cannot be sup- 
ported by any consideration of justice. The constitu- 
tion gives the Negro political rights equal to those of 
the white man. His economic rights must be equal also. 
The jobs which these Missouri Negroes hold were ob- 
tained in a lawful manner, and there is no justification 
for the discharge of the Negroes simply to give work 
to white men. 

This situation shows, however, that the Negro still 
must fight to gain in practice the economic equality 
which he has in theory. Such an effort will involve the 
pushing of Negro education, the entry of Negroes into 
as many different occupations as they can get into, 
and closer unity and cooperation among members of 


their race. 
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H. L. Mencken Finds Flowers 
In a ‘‘Dunghill’”’ 


By A. Crayton Powe. 


NEGROES of the United States! Stop boast- 

ing about your economic ‘progress. You 
have scarcely made any. You are poorer than 
the Indians or the Mexican greasers. All the 
presidents of the United States, from Harrison 
to Hoover, with other outstanding men and 
women of the world, who declared your prog- 
ress during the past sixty- 


Your Church, good God! If you ever muster 
courage to enter another one, put on a gas 
mask. The preacher you thought was preach- 
ing the pure gospel, with what little light he 
could get in the spiritual darkness of America, 
is a “barnyard theologian,” and the Church 
you thought was a pile of salt to save you is 

a “dunghill.” If you have 


five years could not be 


matched by any other group With characteristic vigor 
Rev. A. Clayton Powell of the 
Baptist Church, 
New York City, replies to Mr. 


in America, were “kidding” 
you. Abyssinian 
Your success in business is 


hardly worth mentioning, H. L. Mencken’s 
Credulity,” an attack on Negro 
Fundamentalism, 
published in the February num- 
ber of Ovvorruniry. 


and your supposed hundreds 
of successful physicians and 
lawyers are, in fact, so few 
that when you stumble upon 
one you have seen a miracle. 


any respect for your Sun- 
day-go-to-meeting clothes 
leave them at home, for once 
inside of your Church you 
will find a “hog-waller Chris- 
tianity.” 

The foregoing statements 
do not misrepresent in the 
least, an article in February 
Orvortunity by Mr. H. L. 
Mencken, the most disting- 


“Burden of 


which was 


Your hundreds of Negro 

teachers in the mixed schools of New York 
and New England are so inconsequential that 
they are not selected by white boards, as you 
imagine, for “white men” in these regions, “do 
not engage Negro teachers to teach their chil- 
dren.” 

Get it out of your head at once that Bert 
Williams, Florence Mills, Jules Bledsoe, Paul 
Robeson and Richard B. Harrison will ever be 
enrolled among the successful artists, for your 
“Negro artists are not much better off than 
your professional men.” Your painters are 
botchers. They can not earn a living. 

You had thought that W. E. Burghardt Du- 
Bois, Countee Cullen, James Weldon Johnson, 
Walter White, Langston Hughes, Carter G. 
Woodson, Kelly Miller, and a dozen others, 
dead and living, were good writers. You are 
mistaken. The most critical magazine in Amer- 
ica has to apologize to the reading public 
everytime it prints an article from the ‘pen of a 
Negro. Your leaders are either trying to 
transform the Negroes into white people or 
turn them into monkeys. “They are all on the 
wrong track.” 

Your musical gift of which you have been 
proud from the days of the original Fisk Jubi- 
lee Singers to these glorious days of Harry 
Burleigh, Roland Hayes and Marian Ander- 
son, “is largely imaginary.” 


uished, and learned icono- 
clast on the American continent. 

Mr. Mencken in his Baltimore “Dunghill 
Varieties of Christianity” finds at least two 
flowers. He calls one Episcopalian and the 
other Catholic. Small favors thankfully re- 
ceived, but, beware of the Greeks bearing gifts, 
for this scholarly discoverer knows that the 
same flowers can be found in a thousand other 
spots in all parts of this country, and many of 
them are growing in Negro Methodist and 
Baptist churches. 

The eminent Baptist  ecclesiastic, who 
boasted that “among all the Negro Baptists in 
America there was not a one who was not a 
Fundamentalist,” is woefully ignorant of the 
present trend of the Negro Methodist and 
Baptist ministry. R. R. Wright, L. H. King, 
J. W. E. Bowen, W. Y. Bell, Bishop Matthew 
Wesley Clair, and scores of other Methodist 
clergymen are as far removed from the “barn- 
yard theologian” as Mr. Mencken is from the 
most mental and morally warped Nordic who 
declares that the poorest, lowest and most 
ignorant white man is superior to the wealthiest 
and most cultured Negro. 

I can point to hundreds of modern progres- 
sive Negro Baptist ministers, like Mordecai 
Johnson, Vernon Johns, J. Raymond Hender- 
son, Horatio S. Hill, C. H. Pearson, W. P. 
Hayes and Miles Fisher. 
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I know the preachers from coast to coast, 
and, as I dictate this article, I can not think 
of a young Negro minister of training who is 
contending for the “tradition of the elders.” 
Even in many of the churches presided over 
by men who are hovering around three score 
vears and ten, like the 19th Street Baptist 
Church of Washington, D. C., where Walter 
Brooks has been the shepherd for forty-five 
vears, Mr. Mencken will find the same decorum, 
dignity and intelligent seriousness he finds in 
the isolated Baltimore church. 

I agree that the doctrine of Fundamental- 
ism, as believed and practiced in certain sec- 
tions, is not only “a negation of every intel- 
lectual decency,” but of every other kind of 
decency, and especially respect for the sacred- 
ness of human personality. I will bet Mr. 
Mencken a year’s subscription to the Ameri- 
can Mercury against a contribution to our 
Free Food Kitchen, that the mob which went 
on a rampage in Maryville, Mo., while the 
OprortTuNITY press was turning off his article, 
was 95 per cent Fundamentalist. These Funda- 
mentalists were not poor “white trash” either, 
unless those composing the executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial departments of that state are 
considered in that class. Hardly. 

These Fundamentalists roasted an innocent 
man, for under our system of jurisprudence 
every man is presumed innocent until his guilt 
is proven. They not only burnt up a school- 
house, the symbol of American progress, but 
the judicial prerogative, the state and federal 
constitution, the decency and self-respect of 
their own women who stood looking at the 
nude body of a man writhing in flames, with- 
out the slightest shock to their modesty. If 
the Fundamentalist white pulpit or press has 
uttered a single word of protest against this 
act, a thousand times redder than the reddest 
acts of the Russian Communists, a wistful eve 
has not seen it nor a listening ear heard it. 
Even the February American Mercury is as 
silent as the Sphinx. 

On the other hand, it would be hard to find 
in these United States, a single Negro preacher 
who has not, with the most vigorous English, 
thundered against this un-Christian, inhuman, 
anarchistic carnival. The Negro Church is 
the only church that has ‘persistently opposed 
lynching and the Negro pulpit is the only pul- 
pit that has unceasingly preached the brother- 
hood of man. 

The Negro Church from its beginning until 
now, has valiantly fought for freedom, justice 
and every principle of Christianity. In 1832 
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the first Anti-Slavery Society was organized in 
the basement of a colored Baptist church in 
Boston, by Wm. Lloyd Garrison and twelve 
others, including the Negro pastor of that 
church. Mr. Garrison went to that old ecclesi- 
astical “dunghill” because it was the only 
church or place in the environs of the “cradle 
of liberty” (?) which would allow him to start 
a campaign against the most colossal crime ever 
committed on this or any other continent. 

Nearly every school established for Negroes 
or by Negroes grew out of the earnest advo- 
cacy and fervent prayers of these old “barn- 
yard” preachers. While old Pastor Qualls was 
on his knees praying in the basement of the 
Friendship Baptist Church of Atlanta, Ga., for 
God to send someone to enlighten the young 
Negroes who had just emerged from the dark- 
ness of Christian slavery, two noble white wom- 
en from the North, knocked at the door, and 
then and there Spelman Seminary, the most 
noted School for women and girls in the South- 
land, was born. 

All Negro publishing houses in this country 
were not only started by Negro preachers, but 
they are run by Negro preachers. 

Dr. George E. Haynes is not merely 
the Secretary of the Commission on Race Rela- 
tions of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, but his wisdom is sought 
by men of all races more than the wisdom of 
any other member of the Commission. 

Dr. Eugene Kinckle Jones, the organizing 
and directing genius of the National Urban 
League, one of the most efficient social ser- 
vice organizations in the nation, gladly admits 
that he received his inspiration from his father, 
who was an honored Baptist preacher. Ninety 
per cent of the business and professional men 
and women of the race would be happy to tes- 
tify that they owe their success to the publicity 
and patronage of the Negro pulpit. 

Let us look for some more flowers. Mr. 
Mencken says that he believes that Negroes are 
superior to American whites in more ways than 
one. To justify this belief he places special 
emphasis upon the “extraordinary decency” of 
the race. 

Had Mr. Mencken gone a little farther, he 
would have discovered that the average Negro 
is also superior to the average white American 
in long suffering, patience, meekness, veracity 
and love. The Negro has almost destroyed the 
white man’s ethical standards, and especially 
his sense of veracity. 

Let a Negro attempt to register at a decent 
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hotel, purchase a Pullman or a theatre ticket, 
and the white man will look him straight in the 
eye, without the slightest compunction of con- 
science and say, “Not a room left; house sold 
out; every berth reserved.” 

I wish I could say that this careless veracity 
had not crept into the average white pulpit. 
When a Negro attempts to join a white church 
nine out of ten times, the preacher says to him, 
with the greatest theatrical kindness and sym- 
pathy, “I have not a spark of prejudice, and 
I would like to fellowship you, but my parish- 
ioners would not stand for it. Your presence 
would disrupt my church.” A white preacher 
without prejudice could not remain in a con- 
gregation with prejudice six months, as demon- 
strated recently in Detroit. 

Now, this Negro knows that the hotel clerk, 
the theatre and Pullman agents and _ the 
preacher are not telling the truth, but he 
doesn’t turn away with any bitterness in his 
heart for the white man, but pity. He loves 
the white man who hates him, and the one who 
loves is always superior to the one who hates. 

Where did the Negro get his superior de- 
cency, patience, meekness, veracity and love? 
He certainly did not get these qualities in the 
school house. Neither did he receive them in 
the white man’s home, for they were not there 
to receive. They were drilled into him in the 
Negro Church Sunday School and Christian 
home. God only knows what would have been 
the history of the race in this country if these 
superior Christian qualities had not been 
pounded into the Negro by the Negro preacher 
and church, which Mr. Mencken so mercilessly 
slanders, and so ruthlessly attempts to read 
out of the race. 

Are the Negro preachers and churches per- 
fect, or have they always given a good account 
of their stewardship? I am the last preacher 
to give an affirmative answer to these questions. 

All close observers will say with Mr. 


-TPON the earth’s hard bosom 
We'll come to rest at last; 
Winners of the ruthless race 
And those the swift ones passed. 


The Goal 


By Isanet NEIL. 
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Mencken that too much of the Negro’s energy, 
money and time have been used in buying and 
building churches and too little in race build- 
ing. We have enough church houses. It 
would be a godsend if we would cease church 
building and buying, except in rare cases, for 
the next twenty-five years, and devote our 
energy, money and time to the economic, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual advancement 
of the race. 

All honest men will further agree with Mr. 
Mencken that there are too many “parasites, 
moron theologians, oily go-getter racketeers, 
pumping dollars out of the poor people” in 
the Negro pulpit. But neither Mr. Mencken 
nor his “future leaders of black America” 
need waste any literary shot on these ecclesias- 
tical rascals. The rising tide of intelligence 
and the deepening sense of a true God in the 
Negro Church will soon solve this grave prob- 
lem. Healing, to be permanent, must come 
from within—not from without. These fake 
shepherds, who are shearing the sheep without 
feeding them, are already on the run. The 
expulsive power of a new religious affection, 
will, in the next ten or fifteen years, make them 
a shameful memory. 

When I think that the Negro was brought 
out of a jungle religion in Africa, into a worse 
jungle American Christianity; when I recall 
that the Negro was not only brought here by 
racketeers, but that he existed for two hundred 
and forty years in the most damnable racket 
known to the United States, and that he has 
lived for the past sixty-five years in the racket 
of peonage, chain gang labor, and industrial 
exploitation, it is a miracle that he has made 
any appreciable progress toward genuine 
religion. 

A greater miracle still, is that the Negro 
believes in any sort of a religion or any kind 
of a God presented to him by the white Ameri- 
can. Had it not been for his ignorance he 


would have cursed God and died. 


Is the earth’s breast unlovely 
Or is it blossomy fair? 
We'll be so weary of the road 
We shall not greatly care. 
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Interracial Frontiers 
Extracts from the Annual Report of the National Urban League 


By Evcexe Kinxckie Jones 


“YOU are making a fine contribution to 

national weifare,” writes a friend of the 
Urban League movement. More than twenty 
years ago when our founders conceived the 
idea of developing an organization to help im- 
prove the lives of urban Negroes, it was hardly 
supposed that the effects of our efforts would 
be so far-reaching as to merit this appraisal. 
It has always been the thought of those who 
have controlled the destiny of the movement 
that the most helpful service that could be 
rendered the Negro group was to enlarge their 
field of opportunity and to give them a chance 
to develop themselves for service. During all 
of these years, whether it has been the opening 
up of jobs or the securing of better health 
facilities or the provision of more adequate 
housing accommodation, the League’s task has 
been not of giving alms but of providing a 
chance for self-development. 

With added occupational capacity and the 
chance to work and to rise on the job, and an 
increase in wages commensurate with the char- 
acter of service rendered, suitable houses 
could be purchased or rented, health protec- 
tion could be provided, proper recreation could 
be secured and standards generally could be 
raised. With self-contained social status, the 
Negro could with justifiable pride face the 
world, satisfied that the judgment of men of 
his worth would be that he had met the demands 
of the civilization of which he had become a 
part and would now be prepared to appropri- 
ate creditably the factors for growth that 
form part of his environment. He could then 
render his proportionate share of service in 
behalf of mankind and justify his higher status. 

In every study which the League has made 
of the social conditions existing among Ne- 
groes, it has been the League’s ‘purpose to dis- 
cover lines in which it could direct its efforts 
towards interracial good will and Negro ad- 
vancement and to see to the development of 
definite programs of work leading to these 
ends. 

Instead of trying an experimental housing 
project under its own auspices, it has tried 
to get inaugurated in many communities hous- 
ing projects for Negroes on a profitable basis 
under the auspices of other agencies which have 
housing improvement as their chief concern. 
Instead of raising funds directly for family 
relief and service to the unemployed among 
the Negro group, it has directed its efforts to- 


wards relating these problems among Negroes 
to the whole problem of unemployment and 
relief so that a centralized job could be effec- 
tively executed with Negroes as proportional 
beneficiaries and with the community rightfully 
feeling the responsibility for the mistortunes 
of the Negro group along with those of other 
citizens. 

The results of this philosophy of approach 
to the problem have justified this policy. In 
almost every city where there is an Urban 
League, family case work organizations are 
giving more concentrated attention to the re- 
habilitation problems of Negro families ; courts 
are able to render mere efficient probationary 
service to their Negro cases; central unemploy- 
ment committees, through representation of 
the Negro group, are giving more intelligent 
service to the Negro unemployed and the Ne- 
groes have received more adequate relief; the 
health departments of our cities more directly 
reach and influence the colored population and 
lower infant and adult mortality is recorded 
and a more thorough knowledge of methods 
by which health can be protected is vouch- 
safed to the Negro population. 

The plans for this work and the supervision 
of the activities have in all of the local organi- 
zations of the League, as well as in the Nation- 
al movement, been directed by joint boards of 
understanding white and colored citizens. In 
discussing procedure they have given to the 
work and to the community the benefits derived 
from pooling the cooperative, thought of hun- 
dreds of white and colored citizens. They be- 
lieve that the social problem made acute and 
aggravated by racial misunderstanding, can 
best be solved by representatives of the white 
and colored people coming together for a joint 
attack on the difficulties. 

In an advisory capacity, the Urban League 
serves communities desiring organizations de- 
signed to handle problems such as those met by 
local Urban Leagues. It will form a branch 
of the national organization when requested 
but does not stipulate that a local organization 
must become affiliated in order to rececive ser- 
vices from the national office. 

During the vear 1930, new Leagues began to 
operate with employed secretaries in Warren, 
Ohio; in South Norwalk, Connecticut, and in 
Seattle, Washington. The work in Plainfield, 
N. J., was reorganized and a house was pur- 
chased—the purpose being to use it as a home 


for young women working in domestic service 
who are without family connections in that 
city. 

Progress was made in developing sentiment 
in Stamford, Connecticut; New Brunswick, N. 
J.; Birmingham, Ala.; Houston, Texas; 
Youngstown, Ohio, and other communities 
where some type of organization will unques- 
tionably result assuring work along the lines 
of the League’s program. Formal affiliation 
was completed between the National Urban 
League and the Negro Civic Welfare Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and the Wheatley Social 
Center of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Thus, the influence of the 
League ramifies throughout 
the country in practically 
all of the industrial centers 
from coast to coast with 
many smaller communities 
receiving counsel from 
League representatives in 
handling the acute economic 
and social problems grow- 
ing out of the presence of 
an increasing Negro popu- 
lation. 

The League was respon- 
sible during 1929 in bring- 
ing to the attention of 
President Hoover and his 
advisors the importance of 
bringing Negro social lead- 


ers in conference on the Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, 
National Urban League 


problems to be discussed in 
connection with the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. During the year, six League repre- 
sentatives, and one former Fellow, along with 
a number of other colored committee members 
were associated with the various divisions of 
the conference in planning for the sessions 
which were held in Washington during No- 
vember, 1930. 

The National Urban League prepared one 
of the reports which was used in connection 
with the Division on the Socially Handicapped 
and one of the League staff members, who was 
a member of the Vocational Guidance and 
Child Labor Division, prepared a memorandum 
on the vocational needs of colored children 
which furnished a basis for considerable dis- 
cussions and interesting conclusions dealing 
with vocational education for colored youth. 

The Children’s Charter, issued by the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, contains the following paragraph 
which is conclusive evidence, when compared 
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with the statements of previous White House 
Conferences, that equable consideration of Ne- 
gro needs entered into the general deliberations 
of the social needs of our child population: 
For every child these rights, regardless of race 
or color or situation wherever he may live under 
the protection of the American flag. 


TRAINING OF WorKERS 


With the six Fellows who completed their 
year’s training in social work in June and the 
six additional Fellows who 
were appointed for study 
during the present school 
year on recommendation of 
the League, 54 persons have 
received graduate training 
in social work to add to the 
increasing corps, of trained 
social workers within the 
Negro group who are rais- 
ing the standard of home 
life and of work of the 
American Negro. 

These Fellows are select- 
ed following a competitive 
examination participated in 
by graduates of leading col- 
leges. 

Eight former Fellows of 
the League are executive 
secretaries of local Leagues, 
others are cases workers in 
family welfare organiza- 
tions, special workers in 
child welfare movements: 
one is the Director of the Atlanta School of 
Social Work and another is the Director of 
our Research Department. 


SovTHerRN Terrirory 


In the Southern territory, under the super- 
vision of Jesse O. Thomas, Director, a survey 
has been made and published on the social con- 
ditions of the Negroes of Houston, Texas. The 
funds required for making this comprehensive 
study were raised by the Negro citizens of 
Houston. 

During December, Mr. Thomas served as 
Chairman of the Atlanta Urban League Emer- 
gency Relief Kitchen Committee, which at the 
close of the year was feeding an average of 
500 unemployed persons daily. He has ad- 
vised with Community Chest executives on the 
financing and planning for Negro social work 
in Tampa, Florida, in Atlanta, Ga., in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and in Tulsa, Okla. 
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InpustTRIAL RELATIONS 


The unemployment situation proved a ter- 
rible blow to Negro economic life in the United 
States. Our investigations in twenty-five in- 
dustrial centers disclosed that in March, 1930, 
the number of unemployed Negroes was not less 
than 330,000. A _ re-check in October, indi- 
cated that unemployment had not decreased 
during the intervening months but on the con- 
trary had increased. In Buffalo in March, 
1930, 17.7 per cent of the Negroes were un- 
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throughout the county, has ascertained infor- 
mation concerning public works projected to 
alleviate unemployment and passed this infor- 
mation on to key persons to use in behalf of 
Negroes to facilitate the securing of whatever 
jobs may be opened to them. 

There has been almost universally favorable 
response to this effort. In the matter of relief 
there certainly can be no just criticism of the 
response of the American public to the needs 
of the colored population as but seldom has our 
request for aid been made with any other than 

cheerful action; in the mat- 


employed as compared with 
10.8 per cent among the 
whites. In Philadelphia, in 
one district 29.2 per cent 
of the Negroes were unem- 
ployed and 6.8 per cent of 
the whites. In large indus- 
trial centers such as De- 
troit, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati 
and New York, the depres- 
sion worked a greater havoc 
among Negroes than in the 
smaller cities that had no 
basic industries. 

Between January Ist and 
September 30th, 1930, there 
was a decrease of 34.5 per 
cent in the number of avail- 
able jobs for Negroes and 
an increase of 39.9 per cent 
in the number of applicants 
over the same period in 
1929. Thus, the situation 
called for prompt action on 
the part of our Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, T. Arnold Hill, Director, to help secure 
for the Negro adequate relief and a proportion- 
ate share of jobs on public works and in part- 
time employment wherever citizens’ committees 
were working to solve the difficult problems 
growing out of the period of depression. In 
most of the cities where the League work is 
established, representatives of the organization 
served on central relief giving and job-finding 
committees and in several communities the 
League is actually handling the cases of families 
in need and serving as placement agents for 
the jobs that are made available to Negro 
workers. 

Mr. Hill has been appointed by Colonel 
Arthur Woods, Director of President Hoover's 
Emergency Employment Committee, as liaison 
officer between this Committee and the Negro 
group. In this connection, Mr. Hill has fur- 
nished the Emergency Unemployment Commit- 
tee with facts concerning Negro unemployment 


L. Hollingsworth Wood, Chairman, Executive 
Board, National Urban League 


ter of securing jobs, how- 
ever, it has required con- 
stant effort and vigilance 
as here there is considerable 
discrimination. If in normal 
times white men have re- 
ceived the preference in the 
giving out of desirable jobs, 
in times of stress the temp- 
tation seems even greater 
to favor those already fa- 
vored. 

Mr. Hill served on the 
committee reviewing the ma- 
terial gathered by Dr. T. 
J. Woofter, Jr., for his 
study on the Economic 
Status of the Negro (fin- 
anced by the Rosenwald 
Fund) and served on the 
sponsoring committee which 
issued the report to the 
public at large. 


Derari MENT OF ReseEarcu 


The Department of Research, Ira DeA. 
Reid, Director, was organized ten years ago 
with the following functions: 


(a) Investigations of cities preparatory 
to the establishment of branches of 
the League. 

(b) General and specific research: col- 
lection and compilation of informa- 
tion concerning Negroes. 

(c) Dissemination of the prepared mate- 
rial. 


Since 1921, the 22 major projects conducted 
by the Department have not only conformed 
to this basic plan, but have demonstrated that 
extensive, systematic and persistent activity in 
the collection, documentation and presentation 
of social data, may dispel many of the misun- 
derstandings, superficialities and biases char- 
acterizing relationships between the groups 
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with which we are concerned. In 1930, four 
major studies were completed: 


1. The Negro community of Elizabeth, N. J—a 
complete analysis of the social and economic 
conditions of the Negroes of Elizabeth for the 
Council of Social Agencies; 


Law Observance and Enforcement among Ne- 
groes, including observations on the effect of 
racial attitudes upon the administration and 
enforcement of law made for the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement; 


. The Industrial Status of Negroes of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania—this information 
being incorporated in Dr. T. J. Woofter’s study 
of the Economic Status of the Negro for the 
President’s Research Committee on _ Social 
Trends; this material was supplemented by facts 
gathered from the Urban Leagues in the cities 
of the midwest and by a special worker who 
spent considerable time in the national office 
assembling data on this subject contained in 
the League's files; 


4. Dependency problems among Negroes prepared 
for the Section on the Socially Handicapped of 
the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. The Executive Secretary of the 
League served as Chairman of the Sub-com- 
mittee on Negro Child Dependency of this con- 
ference. 


Necro MEMBERSHIP IN AMERICAN Lapor 
Untons—the field work of which was com- 
pleted in 1929—was actually issued in 
book form in June, 1930, and has received wide 
circulation as well as critical mention in out- 
standing daily and weekly labor papers and 
monthly journals. 

The Department has continued the constant 
collection and compilation of material for the 
use of students, institutions and other groups, 
and through this medium, as well as through 
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addresses and articles, dissemination of infor- 
mation was made possible. It may be inter- 
esting to note the major studies which have 
been made under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Research: 


COMMUNITY STUDIES: 
Albany, New York 
Buffalo, New York 
Denver, Colorado 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Flushing, L. I. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. Worcester, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Morristown, N. J. 
Nassau and Suffolk Cos., N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Springfield, Illinois 
Trenton, N. J. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Westchester County, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Reference should be made to the influence 
the League is exerting in other lands where 
racial problems are acute. I will take South 
Africa as an example as there the leaders of 
public thought are much perplexed over their 
inability to approach a workable solution to 
the fear-complex which complicates all thinking 
on race relations. 

Several of these South Africans have visited 
local Leagues in a number of cities, North and 
South, in order to add first-hand to their fund 
of information concerning the American race 
problem and the League’s program. 

The future of the Negro in America still 
admits of debate and conjecture of all sorts, 
but here is evidence of an abiding faith in the 
possibilities of change for the better in atti- 
tudes. It is the cherished hope of the pro- 
moters of the “Urban League idea” that con- 
ditions for the Negro will so improve in 
American life that there will be no need for any 
special activities to further the welfare of this 


group. 


By Nicoras 


OUR fingernails drip 
From your hands 
In a bunch 

Of ten purple grapes. 


Your flesh— 


(Translation from the Spanish by Langston Hughes) 


Skin of a burnt tree trunk 
Drowned in the depths of your mirror 
Gives back 

Smokily 

The timid sea-weeds 

Of your being. 
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“Waiting for Admission to the Clinic,” Helping Ha nd Home for Unemployed Men, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Courtesy of Geo. W. Dawson, Photographer) 


WORK 


Negro Unemployed in Pittsburgh 
By H. A. Lerr 


“ey 4 it looks like the niggers are going to 

get the most of the $100,000,” was the 
rather sarcastic, yet meaning remark over- 
heard in the elevator of the City-County build- 
ing. To understand its significance one must 
have a picture of conditions leading to the ut- 
terance. 

Pittsburgh, in common with other industrial 
centers of the country, has undergone and is 
undergoing a soul-trying ordeal occasioned by 
widespread unemployment. To supplement the 
relatively feeble efforts of relief agencies in 
coping with the unusual problems the Council 
has twice appropriated the sum of $100,000 as 
a relief fund, this to be disbursed through the 
City Department of Public Welfare. 

The result—a flood of applicants in the cor- 
ridors of the majestic City-County building. 
Stolid, expressionless faces of men in whose 
eyes are reflected a puzzled, wondering look; 
men dazed by the magnitude of a hitherto un- 
known or unguessed calamity. Worried, fret- 
‘ing mothers with wisps of hair hanging down 


heedlessly over eyes reddened by tears of 
anguish. Professional mendicants, or perhaps 
professional unemployed would be the better 
term, with an air of unconcern indifferently 
hidden by a poorly assumed look of worry or 
suffering. An elderly colored woman muffled 
in a shapeless, threadbare coat, feet encased in 
flimsy, well-ventilated shoes which had once 
been the property of someone of male per- 
suasion. <A ceaseless stream of the “worthy 
poor” as well as the unworthy, some sincerely 
attracted by urgent need, others asserting 
their “rights” as citizens to profit by any 
charitable consideration the city fathers see 
fit to extend. 

The first day—three hundred applicants; 
the next—three hundred fifty more, and so on 
by steadily increasing numbers. And, on that 
first day, but a sprinkling of Negroes, with a 
proportionately greater increase each day; 
the natural result of the marginal worker 
finding a channel through which relief might 
be secured, presumably freed from _ the 
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severe, scientific method of the social agencies ; 
a source of help rendered more acceptable to 
the proud soul since it is a city’s recognition of 
its duty to the citizen. 

Then, the psychological effect of seeing two 
or three hundred people, one-third of whom 
are Negroes; sitting, standing, leaning, shuf- 
fling, in the narrow corridor—brown and black 
skins seemingly overwhelming the paler sup- 
plicants by sheer number. 

The social workers, hastily drafted from the 
several charitable or case working agencies in 
the city, are feverishly trying to record the piti- 
ful tales of suffering coming to their ears. To 
the question, “What is your need?” come the 
numberless listings of the necessities of life— 
food, clothing, fuel, rent money to stave off 
threatened eviction. And to the credit of the 
Negro of Pittsburgh, the terse request “work” 
comes from great numbers of them—yes, in 
greater proportion than from the white ap- 
plicants. 

“Who referred you to us?” asks the worker. 
The poorly dressed colored woman being in- 
terviewed replies that her preacher announced 
the work being done by the city, in the church 
services the preceding Sunday. “So many vf 
these people are church attendants, as evi- 
denced by our Monday morning load, and the 
majority of them are referred to us by their 
pastors,” explains one in charge. 

The scene shifts; we visit the more or less 
temporary quarters* provided by a group of 
socially-minded business men as a refuge for 
men rendered homeless by unemployment. 
There it stands, a broad, massive five-storied 
brick structure, overlooking the river. Inside, 
one feels immediately the impact of an im- 
pression of tragedy, cloaked in the trans- 
parent garment of genial camaraderie. Two 
thousand souls! Men casually referred to by 
the comfortably clothed, well-fed man as dere- 
licts—flotsam and jetsam—bums—work dodg- 
ers. Two thousand men who roam the streets 
by day in search of work and return to this 
haven at night for a cup of stew or soup, and 
a “flop.” White men and Negroes; swarthy 
Italians and Mexicans, stolid Poles, florid Irish- 
men and blond Swedes ; milling about the spaci- 
ous lobby of the great building. The new- 
comers among them distinguishable by their 
tatters and rags; one or two on crutches; many 
bearded and grimy, eyes bloodshot from loss of 
sleep or exposure to the unsympathetic 


*Since this article was written the building has been 
equipped with modern showers, army cots, adequate 
dining room, and many modern conveniences for a more 
efficient handling of the “guests.” 
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elements. But all looking with fondness on the 
person of the moving spirit of this experiment, 
who wends his way carelessly and friendlily 
through the crowd—jostling a dreamer here, 
and giving an affectionate clap on the shoulder 
there; a genial word to “dad” who hobbles on 
his crutches, his foot in a plaster of paris cast. 

We manage to squeeze through the crowd 
that is assembled before the huge stage, the 
drabness of their existence being temporarily 
submerged by the flood of music being pro 
duced on the borrowed piano by a Negro 
player. We enter the combined kitchen and 
dining room which is the goal toward which is 
headed the almost endless queue of men which 
writhes and twists and doubles upon itself in- 
terminably. Our conductor pridefully points 
out his kitchen crew recruited from among his 
“guests.” Here is the small, efficient Negro 
who is “chef.” There is his assistant who once 
cooked for President Roosevelt—where, we 
don’t know. They are busy ladling out large 
tins of thick, potent soup which we found to be 
mighty palatable. But to see the eagerness with 
which the canisters are grasped, and the chunks 
of bread seized! Now and then comes the 
shrinking soul whose averted eyes and shame- 
faced expression immediately points him out 
as a new recruit to the army of unemployed; 
another bit of scrap rejected by an impersonal 
industry; possibly a man reduced to the bread- 
line who once looked upon charity as the re- 
fuge of only the indolent, the careless or the 
improvident. What a wealth of incendiary ma- 
terial must be represented in the composite 
thought and experience of such a group! 

And everywhere are Negroes—at times 
seeming to represent the majority, but in real- 
ity constituting about forty per cent of the 
two thousand men. Think of it. In a city 
where Negroes are but 8 per cent of the total 
population, 40 per cent are represented in this 
group of homeless, unemployed men. 

But why so many Negroes? Let us consider 
a few cases coming to the attention of Urban 
League workers. Mr. Jones asks for an au- 
dience on a matter of supreme importance. He 
is now out of work, although for six years he 
has been employed by one concern which has 
not been greatly affected by the depression. 
“Why did you leave there?” 

“JT was just laid off—why? Because I 
wouldn’t pay off to the foreman. He knows us 
colored folks has to put up with everything 
to keep a job so he asks for two-three dollars 
anytime an’ if you don’t pay, you get a poor 
payin’ job or a lay-off.” Three fellow-workers 
support this testimony. “My division foreman 
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charged me $20 one time for taking me back 
on, after he had laid me off; then asked me for 
315 more after I had worked a while. I just 
got tired of that way of doin’ and wouldn’t 
pay him; now I’m out of a job.” 

And this statement is verified by the increas- 
ing number of calls from ambitious housewives 
who want “a bright lively housemaid who can 
cook, do laundry and the regular housework, 
of course—and she must have the very best 
of references. How much will I pay? Well, 
there are so many people out of work that I 
am sure I can find a girl for $6.00 a week. Oh 
yes—and she must stay on the place as I have 
three children and we go out quite often.” 

To the desk of a colored worker in the city 
offices comes a middle-aged Negro woman in- 
tense physical and mental suffering depicted 
on her face, just another member of the most 
dolorous of all peoples in the face of adversity, 
and the most lighthearted at all other times. 
She is the mother of six children, the oldest of 
whom is fifteen. She wants food to keep body 
and soul together, clothing to protect her 
brood from the chill winds; her gas is turned 
off because of overdue bills; she is threatened 
with eviction in five days if something is not 
done. “Where is your husband?” “He worked 
in the steel mills for four-five years and was a 
good man. The mill closed and he was laid off. 
He went out early every morning and walked 
the streets until night, looking for work. Day 
after day he done this ever since last June. 
Once a man told him that he needn’t trouble 
looking for a job as long as there is so many 
white men out of work. I guess us colored 
folks don’t get hungry (she pronounced it 
‘hongry’) like white folks. He just got dis- 
couraged and one day he went out and didn’t 
come back. He told me once that if he wasn’t 
living at home the welfare people would help 
me and the kids, and maybe he just went away 
on that account—and—maybe somethnig has 
happened—” here tears gathered in the har- 
assed eyes. 

She is followed by a tall, gaunt, large-boned 
Negro whose very hands, expressive of years 
of toil, silently voice their message of quiet, 
unassuming competence. He is a carpenter 
and has worked with one of the oldest and most 
reliable contractors in the city for four years. 
Assured of his ability to make his way, last 
spring he married a widow who has two chil- 
dren and who was accustomed to a good home. 
Shortly after the wedding, he suffered an acci- 
dent in his work, which, in spite of compensa- 
tion, made inroads upon his savings. Then 
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the company laid him off. He, too, walked tire- 
lessly in search of work, any kind of work, 
and the days lengthened into weeks and the 
weeks into months. The savings are entirely 
depleted and the happiness of the home is at 
stake, for “I have failed to provide for my 
family; I have taken my wife from comfort- 
able surroundings and have reduced her to a 
position of accepting charity.” 

No! Those now seeking aid are not neces- 
sarily the indolent, the untrained nor the im- 
provident workers. Take the case of James 
Brown, who has been a sandblaster in one of 
the pipe mills for over eight years. Everyone 
who knows him says that he is honest, re- 
liable, and a valuable worker. He has four 
children who, for the first time in their lives 
are suffering the pangs of real, stark hunger. 
Yet his plea is not for food, fuel or clothing, 
but WORK which this highly organized and 
efficient society fails to provide. He is given 
a permit to sell apples on the city streets and 
is relieved, temporarily, of visions of the terri- 
ble spectre, Idleness, which carries in its train 
its inseparable companions, Hunger, Illness 
and Despair. 

These are not isolated cases. They are mere- 
ly chosen at random from the many coming 
to the attention of the Urban League and 
sister organizations in the city. White and 
colored families alike have suffered and are 
suffering, but the Negro, as in all similar con- 
ditions, is the hardest hit. The recent release 
of unemployment figures based on the 1930 
census, shows that two wards of the city great- 
ly outnumber all others in unemployed workers 
counted; and in some instances two to one. 
These are the Third and Fifth Wards which 
are the heaviest concentration points of Negro 
workers in Pittsburgh. 

America is witnessing on a national scale, 
the tribulations which accompany enforced 
idleness, and with which the Negro is so bit- 
terly familiar. Can we—will we drive home at 
this opportune moment the lesson that an un- 
wise social order has ‘placed at our command? 
Is the sympathy of the American people broad 
and comprehensive enough to realize the 
answer to the Negro’s much advertised mor- 
bidity rate, death rate and crime rate? Or, 
will the return of prosperity again wipe 
from the country’s memory the harrowing ex- 
periences of “the Depression” and leave in its 
stead the thoughtless, patriotic idealism which 
finds utterance in the humorously tragic boast: 
“The richest and greatest nation on earth?” 
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A Demonstration in Modern Housing 


By Roserr R. Taytor 


i a densely populated section of Chicago’s 

South Side is located the Michigan Boule- 
vard Garden Apartments, erected late in 1929 
by Julius Rosenwald. The purpose of these 
apartments is to demonstrate to what extent 
private capital may provide modern and at- 
tractive housing facilities for persons of mod- 
erate incomes. An attempt is being made to 
offer the maximum amount of facilities and 
services and still earn a fair business profit on 
the two million seven hundred thousand dollars 
invested in this project—for only by showing 
that it is profitable can private capital be at- 
tracted to large scale building of modern hous- 
ing facilities. It is to be hoped that the suc- 
cess of this development will indicate an ap- 
proach to the solution of the housing problem, a 
subject with which socially-minded men and 
women have been concerned for years. 

The Michigan Boulevard Garden Apart- 
ments is one of the largest buildings of its 
kind in the United States. The development 
includes an entire city block comprising ap- 
proximately six acres, three of which are laid 
out in beautiful gardens and courts. The 
building, which forms the perimeter of this rec- 
tangular area, incloses a large central garden, 
artistically planted in grass, trees, flowers and 
shrubbery, visible from practically every 
apartment. ‘Towards the north end of the 
garden, partially hidden by trees and shrub- 
bery, is a well-equipped playground for the 
younger children living in the apartments. 

The building contains four hundred and 
twenty-one apartments of three, four and five 
rooms. The three-room apartments include a 
living room, kitchen, bathroom, and one bed- 
room; the four and five-room apartments have 
additional bedrooms. The kitchens, directly 
off the living rooms, are so planned that they 
may be used as a dinette and kitchen combined. 
All kitchens are provided with modern gas 
stoves, combination sinks and laundry tubs, 
built-in cabinets, electric refrigeration, venti- 
lating fans, air-tight garbage containers, and 
outlets for electrical household utilities. The 
bathrooms have marbelette floors and are 
equipped with built-in bathtubs and medicine 
cabinets and shower baths. An ample supply 
of hot water is available twenty-four hours a 
day. 

The apartments are heated by steam gen- 
erated in a central power plant where oil is 
used as fuel. Every apartment is flooded with 


sunlight and has an abundance of fresh air, 
as all rooms have outside exposure. ‘The floors 
are laid in parquet style and finished in light 
oak. The bathrooms and kitchens are finished 
in white gloss enamel and other interior wa!ls 
are painted soft pleasing colors. 

The basement contains storeroom space as 
well as laundries equipped with tubs, gas dry- 
ers, and outlets for electric washing machines. 
All tenants have daily use of these laundries. 
Each tenant is furnished dumbwaiter service 
as a means of eliminating refuse from the 
apartment. The tenant puts all waste and 
litter in a can and places it on the dumbwaiter 
which the janitor pulls to the basement at 
stated times. ‘Ten large incinerators burn all 
refuse promptly, thus helping the housewife 
keep her apartment free of accumulated trash, 
and enabling the janitor to maintain the im- 
maculate appearance of the basement, hall- 
ways, and surroundings of the building. 

One of the unique features of the apart- 
ments is a half-mile roof promenade where 
members of the community enjoy walking in 
winter and in summer. At one end of the 
building is a small roof garden used in warm 
weather for outdoor parties and entertain- 
ments. From this solarium one has a pic- 
turesque bird’s eye view of the entire develop- 
ment as well as nearby parts of the’ city. 

The building includes an attractive social 
room centrally located, which is rented to ten- 
ants at a nominal fee for card parties, recep- 
tions, and other entertainments. This room 
is attractively furnished with a radio, piano, 
floor lamps and chairs. A large number of 
tenants find it much more convenient to use 
these facilities than to entertain in their homes. 
A kitchen adjoining the social room is equipped 
with a gas stove, cooking utensils, dishes and 
glasses for serving refreshments. 

There is a community center maintained by 
the Corporation for the use of children during 
the day and adults in the evening. The man- 
agement furnishes a trained social worker to 
organize the activities of the center. This in- 
structor divides the children according to age 
and sex and helps them plan their diversions. 
Across the street from the building, there is a 
playground for the larger children. Approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty children of school 
age are supervised in their play. 

Two modern nursery schools are maintained 
for the children living in the apartments. 
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Their policies and methods represent modern 
and approved thinking on the care of the child 
of pre-school age. One unit, for children 
from two to four years of age, is open only 
to those whose mothers are not employed. The 
mother’s presence at home during the day per- 
mits of consultations with the teacher as often 
as is necessary. The other school, with hours 
from 7:30 A. M. to 6 P. M., is open to four 
and five-year-olds whose mothers work during 
the day. The teachers consult with these 
mothers in the evenings. Both schools have 
been filled to capacity ever since their opening 
over a year ago. <A new service has been 
started this year whereby families who have 
problem children may secure advice from the 
trained teacher in charge. Plans are under 
way to present special lectures on child care 
and training to all parents in the building. 
Interested residents in this community have 
manifested almost unanimous approval of the 
type of training and the general principles of 
the nursery schools. A charge of twenty-five 
cents a day is made for each child. 
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and make suggestions to their representatives 
about improving the community at large and 
helping to create a neighborly spirit between 
the tenants. 

The Board of Advisors consists of fourteen 
members—eleven tenant members each repre- 
senting a unit, and three members representing 
the Corporation. This Board meets at least 
once a quarter to discuss with the manage- 
ment problems arising in the community and 
to suggest ideas for improvements. The spirit 
of this organization is uniquely described in 
the preamble of its constitution: 


We, the Tenants of the Michigan Boulevard 
Garden Apartments, in order to better understand 
and unify our relationship one with another and 
with the Management of the Michigan Boulevard 


Garden Apartments have united ourselves into this 


organization. We desire to establish constructive 
cooperation with the Michigan Boulevard Garden 
Apartments by fusing our efforts, our energies and 


The income from these fees 
amounts to approximately 8 per 
cent of the cost of operating the 
schools. The Corporation furni- 
shes the rooms and supplies funds 
for their maintenance. Most of the 
cost of the schools, such as the 
salaries of teachers, physicians, 
psychologists and dietitians, and 
other expenses, are borne by pri- 
vate funds from Mrs. Alfred K. 
Stern, Mrs. Alfred S. Alschuler, 
two leaders in the Nursery School 
Movement, and the Elizabeth Me- 
Cormick Fund. 

The fireproof construction of 
the building and day and night 
guard service give the tenants a 
sense of security which is rare in 
our large cities. 

There is tangible evidence of a 
growing spirit of pride and inter- 
est in the community on the part 
of the tenants. They have organ- 
ized themselves into the Co-opera- 
tive Community Association of 
the Michigan Boulevard Garden 
Apartments. Each tenant can be- 
come a member. The building is 
divided into eleven units. Once a 
vear the members of each unit 
meet and elect from their number 
« chairman who represents them 
on the Board of Advisors. Mem- 
bers of each unit work together 


Kitchen and Dinette, Michigan Boulevard Garden A partments, Chicago 
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A View of the South Garden, Michigan Boulevard Garden Apartments, Chicago 
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our ideas into an effective, harmcnious organization 
which will: 


1, Grant an opportunity to the tenants and 
Management to discuss mutual problems and 

2. Justify the expressed confidence of Julius 
Rosenwald by demonstrating a high standard 
of living and financial responsibility 


The ‘Tenants’ Organization has assisted 
tremendously in helping to interpret the pol- 
icies of the Management to the community and 
also in apprising the management of the opin- 
ions and wishes of the tenants. Through its 
social gatherings, the tenants have become 
neighbors rather than “the persons next door.” 

The Sunday Afternoon Forum and the Gar- 
den News, a small newspaper, issued “From 
Time to Time,” are two recent additions to 
the life of the community. The Forum meets 
monthly and presents speakers who are recog- 
nized authorities on subjects of employment, 
health, business trends, and social movements. 
The Garden News acquaints its readers with 
the many activities of the community. Its 
origin was a result of a growing realization 
that a definite community spirit had devel- 
oped and that the tenants were sincerely inter- 
ested in the general welfare and the social 
activities of the group. 

The Michigan Boulevard Garden Apart- 
ments serves principally the moderate income 
group. The average family income of the 
tenants who now occupy these apartments 
amounts to approximately two hundred dol- 
lars per month. The recent charges are such 
that persons whose family incomes are sub- 
stantially below this amount can not afford 
to maintain these apartments. The occupa- 
tions of the tenants are widely distributed. 
By far the largest group of tenants is com- 
posed of those employed by the municipal, 
state and federal governments. This group 
constitutes 25 per cent of the total occupancy 
of the building. Other tenants are railway 
employees, business and professional persons 
including school teachers. Applicants for 
apartments are carefully selected by the man- 
agement. Special consideration is given to 
the financial status and the standard of living 
of each applicant. Careful credit investiga- 
tions are made and the social director of the 
building makes a home call on prospective ten- 
ants before they can be accepted. 
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The average occupancy of these apartments 
since their completion has been 97.5 per cent. 
Loss arising from bad debts for 1930 amounted 
to 1.1 per cent of the year’s rental income. 
This unusually low figure during a year of 
depression indicates the financial responsibility 
of the lessees. The audited financial state- 
ment for 1930 shows a net return of 5.6 per 
cent on the equity after making allowance for 
operating costs, taxes, 5.5 per cent interest on 
a mortgage of a million dollars, and deprecia- 
tion figured at the rate of 2.5 per cent of the 
cost of the building. The net amount of re- 
turn for the first full year of operation was 
eighty-five thousand dollars. <A staff of thirty- 
four, all but two of them Negroes, are respon- 
sible for the efficient operation of the apart- 
ments. 

The Apartments were carefully planned by 
able architects and engineers who studied de- 
tails of design particularly with a view to 
economical construction, beauty and conven- 
ience. Through large scale-building opera- 
tion, competent contractors were able to 
reduce to a minimum, the cost of erection. If, 
however, under these favorable conditions, a 
modest return with security is sufficient to at- 
tract private capital to large scale housing 
developments for moderate income groups, 
then the experience of the Michigan Boulevard 
Garden Apartments is indicative of what may 
be done. 

There are many undesirable dwellings in 
our large cities which might be eliminated if 
capital could be attracted to this field. Fur- 
ther stimulation of large scale construction 
for the limited income groups should come 
through the discovery of cheaper methods of 
erecting and financing modern apartments and 
homes. Economical utilization of land and 
improved organization of the actual erection 
of buildings in the future should also help to 
reduce the cost. Some of those persons who 
have devoted considerable thought to housing 
problems both in this country and abroad be- 
lieve that the state and municipality affected, 
would be justified in granting some form of 
financial aid to privately owned corporations 
(with limited dividends) and may have to do 
so before substantial improvement can be made 
in the neglected areas of our large cities. 
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HAT we need occupations for our ever- 
increasing volume of trained young people 
no one will deny. This question baffles the presi- 
dent of every Negro college in the country. 
Ambitious students look with discouragement 
upon a future, which, while more hopeful than 
formerly, is yet too restricted. Negro busi- 
ness is only a partial answer to this dilemma; 
for the economic structure of the race is yet 
too weak to support big business run exclu- 
sively for Negroes and competition too severe 
for inexperienced entrepreneurs and for shoe- 
string investments to succeed. Vocational guid- 
ance is not a complete answer; for the question 
still arises where can vocational training find 
adequate outlet. Christian character does not 
meet the issue in a competitive industrialized 
order which insists upon performance and not 
spirit. 

Under our present restrictive system of em- 
ployment where will Negroes come out? Per- 
haps cooks and messengers will be college 
trained people, possibly Negroes will become 
discouraged and stop studying. Maybe as the 
totality of intelligence rises we shall have a 
wave of protest against the tranquil disregard 
of individual merit and privileges—an easy 
transition for intelligent youngsters who know 
their capacity and rebel against enforced limits. 

Fortunately there are other ways out. There 
is of course the chance that business will hire 
Negroes in occupations from which they have 
been excluded. Some beginnings have been made 
in this dirction in recent years, but they are 
lamentably few. Selling is offering opportun- 
ities in varied types of business. The present 
depression has forced companies to explore new 
markets and invent new products. In their ex- 
tremity some executives have turned to Negro 
markets, so that today soap, patent medicine 
and ready-to-wear companies have forces of 
Negro salesmen operating from door to door 
among their own people. More chain and pri- 
vately owned stores are employing both women 
and men in Negro communities and colored 
managers and supervisors are sometimes in 
charge of the selling corps. Within the week 
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Interracial Business 


By T. Hitt 


representatives of two firms have sought the 

counsel of the National Urban League as to 
markets and personnel. Indeed the trend to 
ward selling is decided enough to engage the 
attention of educationalists concerned with new 
fields for Negro workers. 

The next expansion should be toward man- 
agement not only to offer inspiring employ- 
ment to ambitious Negro youth, but also to 
provide training for them, without which Negro 
business will never be able to get beyond the 
initial stage. Interracial business—owned by 
white and colored capital, managed by white 
and colored officers and sustained by white and 
colored patrons—would provide positions for 
white and colored workers, the latter being ex 
cluded from businesses owned exclusively by 
whites. The Dunbar National Bank of New 
York is the sort of institution which might be 
operated elsewhere—not only banks, but shoe 
companies, both to manufacture and to sell; 
department stores, laundries, furniture com- 
panies. There is money within the Negro group 
that could be put with capital of responsible 
whites to build business in which Negroes can 
be employed. Business unions of white and 
colored people have usually been characterized 
vy dishonesty on the one hand and little or no 
capital on the other. Exploiting whites have 
sought Negro cooperation as a badge of in- 
troduction te Negro consumers only to take 
advantage of their ignorance to sell spurious 
stocks and inferior goods. 

From among the group of philanthropists 
known to be interested in the progress of col- 
ored people there should be some willing not 
only to educate them but also to make pos- 
sible the utilization of their education. And 
this would not be philanthropy, but sound busi- 
ness. It would reduce philanthropy to Negroes 
in proportion to the increased earnings of the 
race. There are a number of splendidly trained 
young men from the best business schools in 
the North who want an opportunity to put 
their training to good use. They are inexperi- 
enced; they need a chance. They are diamonds 
(Continued on Page 91) 
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The Literary Scene 


Chronicle and Comment 


HE psychologist will probably be interested in 
Race Psychology, by Thomas R. Garth 
(McGraw-Hill) ; the economist in Racial Factors in 
American Industry, by Herman Feldman (Harper 
and Bros.) ; The Negro Wage Earner, by Lorenzo 
Green and Carter G. Woodson (Associated Pub- 
lishers), and The Negro in Modern Industrial So- 
ciety, by Dean Dutcher (published by the author). 
These books, however, should not be considered the 
province of the scientist only, for as their direct bear- 
ing upon our concerns is great, so would our casual 
passing them by be either foolhardy or stupid. 

Books of a similar scientific import are African 
View, by Julius Huxley (Harper and Bros.), a 
selection of the Scientific Book Club, and Caliban in 
Africa, by Leonard Barnes (Lippincott). These 
deal with white-black relationships in Africa; the 
first book dealing with British East Africa, and the 
second with South Africa. If, as one of our leading 
thinkers has stated, the problem of the twentieth 
century is the problem of the color line, we who are 
so much involved had best attend to the ramifications 
of this problem in places where it is fully as acute as 
here. 

Jungle Ways, by William B. Seabrook ( Harcourt, 
Brace), is an African book with a difference. 
According to the publishers, “this new book will 
further mark him as a writer about the primitive 
and ecstatic elements of life.” . . . It deals largely 
with sorcery and magic and strange religions, and 
will probably do for the Ivory Coast what Magic 
Island did for Haiti. The spring book list of Har- 
court, Brace has many other items of interest for 
readers of these columns: The Black Napoleon (the 
story of Toussaint), by Percy Waxman; Ofla- 
homa Town, by George Milburn, which, to judge 
from excerpts printed in the American Mercury, 
promises to be mordant, and veracious to anyone 
knowing the frontier South; a new revised edition of 
James Weldon Johnson’s 4 merican Negro Poetry, 
the pioneering venture in anthologies of Negro 
poetry; and God Sends Sunday, by Arna Bontemps. 
This last is a novel in a new genre, dealing with a 
Negro jockey and his adventures in the nineties. It 
is by a young man familiar to Opportunity readers, 
who has already evinced high artistic caliber in his 
sincere and quietly musical poetry. 

The Southwest Review, Winter 1931, contains 
“Negro Suffrage and the South,” by James Samuel 
Stemons, author of The Key; A Tangible Solution 
of the Negro Problem (Neale, 1916). Food for 
thought just as sustaining is to be found in the cur- 
rent Journal of Negro History. This, of course, is 


By Stertinc A. Brown 


to be expected. From the choice list these might be 
selected: Prof. W. O. Brown’s Racial Inequality: 
Fact or Myth, and Prof. Newbell N. Puckett’s Re- 
ligious Folk-Beliefs of Whites and Negroes. The 
first of these essays is a very valuable index to the 
pros and cons, as well as a cogent presentation of his 
own views; it is a valuable exposition to have on 
hand. Prof. Puckett’s article is as interesting as 
we should expect of the author of Folk Beliefs of 
the Southern Negro, and sheds new light on the so- 
called ‘“‘race” characteristics, and on the Negro’s 
heaven. James Weldon Johnson’s heaven in “Saint 
Peter Relates an Incident of the Resurrection Day” 
uses this heaven in its essentials. . . . The University 
of North Carolina announces Mary Grissom’s The 
Negro Sings a New Heaven, a book which the re- 
viewer has not yet seen. Even Fine Prints of the 
Year, 1930 (Minton, Balch) contains a print “Nig- 
ger Heaven,” as well as many excellent prints deal- 
ing with Negro subjects. The volume, all in all, is 
a treasure. 

Of the earthly paradise which Caucasian dwellers 
below the Potomac and Ohio Rivers insisted was 
synonymous with home, and burnt cork dwellers 
along East River yearned for mournfully, Gerald 
Johnson speaks less worshipfully in ‘““No More Ex- 
cuses” in February Harper’s and Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, more politely (since he’s a Northern 
visitor) in the Southwestern Review. 

Golden Tales From the South, edited by May 
Lamberton Becker (Dodd, Mead), might be sup- 
posed to glorify the Old South, but it does not com- 
pletely. It is likely, however, that these do: 
Limestone Tree (Knopf), by Joseph Hergesheimer 
(the lover of swords and roses) ; Opie Read’s J Re- 
member (Richard R. Smith), Willson Whitman’s 
Contradance (Bobb, Merrill), and Frances Tinker’s 
and Edward Larocque Tinker’s Old New Orleans. 
Appleton is bringing out the last publication in four 
volumes just as it brought out Edith Wharton’s Old 
New York. Whether these books defend the old 
South or not, it is certain that I’l] Take My Stand, 
by Twelve Southerners, does more than defend 
(Harper’s). The book is a dirge over the passing 
of the old South; the chronicler believes that a com- 
panion book might as justifiably be written, entitled 
Hooray, Hooray, by Twelve Who Were Never 
Fooled by a Dreamland Dixie. An extended exposi- 
tion upon this book, necessary and probably revela- 
tory of the new enlightenment below the Mason 
Dixon line, is promised for the next Chronicle and 
Comment. If you have tears to shed, shed them 
then. 
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Tue Necro Wace Earner. By Lorenzo J. Greene and 
Carter G. Woodson. The Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
$3.00. 


HERE has always existed a body of conflicting 

beliefs about the efficiency of the Negro wage 
earner. The expressions of these beliefs charge the 
Negro with being wasteful, inefficient, lazy, indifferent, 
with a “childish ambition to do the work for which he 
is not fitted” on the one hand; and competent, 
indefatigable, and ambitious, the most adaptable of all 
American labor, on the other. Notwithstanding the 
fact that such statements are empirical and without 
scientific basis, their mere presence in the public mind 
has created the fictional Negro workers, who, as Dr. 
DuBois says, “are handicapped by their own industrial 
history, which has made them often shiftless and un- 
trustworthy.” The Negro Wage Earner brings to the 
fore that gripping panorama of the black workers’ in- 
dustrial struggle from 1890-1930. From more than 
twelve hundred references, and a voluminous mass of 
census data the authors have woven a study demonstrat- 
ing that nowhere in American industry is the tragedy 
of human waste so evident as in the employment, un- 
deremployment, unemployment, and nonemployment of 
the Negro worker. 

Picture, if you will, three million farmers and serv- 
ants—a wide array of blind alley jobs, offering little 
security and less opportunity for promotion—restricted 
training opportunities—discrimination of organized la- 
bor—strike-breaking—much unskilled work—less semi- 
skilled—little chance for skilled employment—lower 
wages—rife competition with white workers—replace- 
ment by machinery, by white men, by white women— 
the war—agricultural depression—the hegiras from a 
maltreated and depleted soil—more industrial employ- 
ment—the migration—one million Negro _ industrial 
workers—normalcy—“one billion wild horses”—the pres- 
ent unemployment debacle—and you see the problems 
faced by Negro workers. In fact, you see the problems 
faced by American labor and industry in general, for 
the story of the black wage earner cannot be told from 
the Negro angle alone—it is inextricably woven into the 
whole fabric of our industrial society. 

The failure of the authors of The Negro Wage Earner 
to relate the statistical aspect of this special problem 
to the whole picture constitutes one of the study’s 
shortcomings. We are told that Negro apprentices 
declined in number from 1910-1920—blacksmiths by ten 
per cent—and brick and stone masons by twenty-five 
per cent—a significant fact. We are not informed, how- 
ever, that the total number of apprentices also de- 
clined during that period—brick and stone masons, 
for example, and at a more rapid rate than the Negro 
group, 46 per cent. One might be concerned because 
Negro brickmasons decreased between 1910 and 1920, 
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but does not that one experience a different reaction 
when facing the complementary fact that all brick and 
stone masons decreased during the same period, and at 
a more rapid rate than Negroes? Thus, the whole 
picture shows not only a situation of change in the 
occupational trends of American industry, but that 
Negro workers are receiving opportunities in those 
occupations where the total number of workers is de- 
clining. The building trades offer cases in point. Plas- 
terers declined 3.8 per cent between 1910 and 1920, but 
Negro plasterers increased 11.2 per cent; and during 
the same period painters declined 4.2 per cent, but 
Negro painters increased 18.5 per cent; plumbers in- 
creased 28.7 per cent, Negro plumbers 3.5 per cent; 
carpenters increased 7.9 per cent, Negro carpenters 10.9 
per cent. 

The worth of the author's painstaking historical re- 
search is somewhat offset by a second purpose of the 
study, “to determine the causes” for the trends port- 
rayed. It is here that the study shows least strength. 
Causation per se is one of the main problems in social 
studies. While no phenomenon is irrelevant in deter- 
mining cause, no explanation is satisfactory unless it 
deals with the totality of the varying factors. The causa- 
tive factors attending the Negro’s status in American 
life cannot be scientifically determined when these fac- 
tors are isolated from the common factors of the total 
situation. Such diagnostic care is just as necessary 
in interpreting the status of the Negro wage earner. 
One is skeptical about—“Poles especially do not like 
to work with Negroes”; “Negroes are not extensively 
employed in Northern bakeries because Northern whites 
dislike Negroes handling flour goods in their raw state”; 
“The larger proportion of Negro iron miners is due to 
the unattractiveness of iron-mining to the whites because 
of the great endurance which the work requires.” 


This study indicates anew that the economics of 
Negro labor and its effect on white labor is not a prob- 
lem of race alone, and that it is one of the intricate 
social problems well worth further analysis. 


Ira De A. Rew. 


Dre. or THE By 
Brawley. Revell. $1.75. 


Benjamin 


| i this book descriptive of Dr. James Hardy Dillard, 

Mr. Brawley has given us a very interesting account 
of a very real man. And when one has finished reading 
the book the major sensation, it seems to me, is one 
of poise. 

Mr. Kipling’s challenging lines in “IF” keep recur- 
ring where he collects various attributes like “If you 
can walk with kings and keep your virtue. . . . If all 
men count with you but none too much . . .” and ending, 
“and what is more, you'll be a man, my son.” 

The very names connected with the production of the 
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book have an interesting setting. The author is an 
ordained Baptist minister; he writes about a very 
influential Episcopalian layman, devoted to a fund es- 
tablished and named for a little Philadelphia Quaker 
lady, with an introduction by Anson Phelps-Stokes, 
canon of the Washington Cathedral. Mr. Brawley 
writes also from a ripe experience of educational insti- 
tutions, for he holds an A. B. from Morehouse College, 
and from the University of Chicago, an A. M. from 
Harvard, and he has himself been Professor of English 
at Morehouse College and at Howard University in 
Washington, and is now Professor of English at Shaw 
University at Raleigh, N. C. 

The publications from his pen come from a num- 
ber of sources: His Short History of the American 
Negro was published by Macmillan; The Negro in 
Literature and Art by Duffield; the Short History of 
the English Drama by Harcourt, Brace; the New Sur- 
vey of English Literature by Knopf; and New Era 
Declamations by the University Press at Shawnee, Ten- 
nessee; and now this latest work from the Revell Com- 
pany. 

The illumination of Dr. Dillard’s educational enthusi- 
asm begins with the description of the school which he 
attended in Norfolk, Virginia, presided over by William 
R. Galt of whom Mr. Brawley allows Dr. Dillard to 
say: “He was at ease in French, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Mathematics”; and “I think we came as 
near the realization about Mark Hopkins and the log 
as it has ever been the fortune of youngsters to experi- 
ence. The man explained it. He had a rubber stamp 
for his books with a Greek legend from Socrates on it 
‘As for me, I think for myself.” 

As we follow Dr. Dillard through his college and 
teaching experiences at the Sauveur Summer School of 
Languages, at Amherst, at the University of Vermont, 
at Rockford College, at Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
at the State Normal School in Oswego, New York, and 
at Mary Institute, Washington University, St. Louis, 
and finally at Tulane University in Louisiana, we begin 
to realize the extraordinarily varied experience of life 
he brought to bear upon the problems in the world of 
race relations. When he was a professor at Tulane 
he went up to the group of white presidents of Negro 
colleges assembled at an educational meeting and spoke 
to them, eliciting from one of them the remark: “I 
have been here for twenty years and you are the first 
Southern white man who ever spoke to me voluntarily.” 

Mr. Brawley describes very sympathetically the little 
Quaker lady for whom the Jeanes Fund was named and 
by whom it was endowed. “Others,” she said, “have 
given to the large schools; if I can, I should like to 
help the little country schools.” And later she donated 
a million dollars “for the purpose of assisting in the 
Southern United States, community, country, and rural 
schools for the great class of Negroes to whom the small 
rural and community schools are alone available.” It 
was to this foundation that Dr. Dillard brought the 
unparallelled endowment of his personality. 

One of the most beautiful pictures which Mr. Braw- 
ley gives us is of Dr. Dillard with his group of minis- 
ters at Bettis Academy where each year he brought to 
rural clergymen the contacts and information of his 
world culture. Whether in the United States, north 
or south, in Africa, or in Europe, it was always true 
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of him that he won the complete confidence of govern- 
ment officials, traders, missionaries, educators, whites, 
and Negroes. At Harvard University, where the de- 
gree of LL.D. was conferred upon him, it was granted 
in these words: “To a citizen of Virginia who has per- 
ceived the educational needs of both races in the South, 
and by working for both has won from each esteem and 
confidence.” 

With the reading of Mr. Brawley’s book we gather 
not only a great amount of interesting information 
about a very real character but one really obtains some- 
thing of the delightful experience which comes so gen- 
erously from personal acquaintance with Dr. Dillard 
and one is convinced of the truth of Mr. Brawley’s 
statement of Dr. Dillard’s “power to charm away dis- 
trust and draw men together in good-will and accord.’ 

L. Woop. 


BLACK SATIRE 
Brack No More. By George S. Schuyler. The Mac- 
auley Company. $2.00. 

EORGE SCHUYLER in his first novel has written 

a clever satire on the American scene. Through 
episode after episode of the most hilarious comedy he 
has thoroughly and ironically dissected most of the 
national foibles and weaknesses of Americans black 
and white and the result is one of the funniest books 
of the year. Mr. Schuyler’s “columnist” years have stood 
him in good stead, for he has done in his novel, only on a 
more extended scale just what he has been doing weekly 
and in periodic articles in The American Mercury and 
elsewhere. The field is the same, but the author has 
more room, as it were, to do battle in. To say that he 
goes lustily about his work is to put it most mildly. 
Mr. Schuyler has a keen eye for the ludicrous and for 
the hypocritical and, above all, he is wholeheartedly and 
refreshingly devoid of the “racial” cant which so often 
creeps into the writings of “our” people. Schuyler is 
cynically objective, and the things which elicit from 
some Aframericans intense anger and vituperation 
and from others just as intense self-pity bring from 
Mr. Schuyler only a hearty laugh—a hearty laugh of 
recognition for according to him Americans white and 
black are true brothers and it requires only a whitened 
skin to change Max Disher from a Harlem insurance 
agent to the Grand Exalted Giraw of the Knights of 
Nordica. 

The plot of Black No More like that of Gulliver's 
Travels once one accepts the ludicrous and fantastic 
premise seems almost logical. Dr. Crookman, a Negro 
who has studied in Germany, has discovered a means 
by which black skins and features may be changed 
within a few days to Nordic. However, there is one 
complication in the process; these Nordic qualities are 
not inherited by the second generation. The brown 
offspring of this generation but add to the confusion 
and gives the author added satirical advantage of which 
he makes good use. There is a grand rush to all of the 
many offices of Dr. Crookman and within an incredibly 
short time America is all white. With the whitening 
of the blacks comes pandemonium. Black organizations 
like the National Social Equality League and the Negro 
Data League are up in arms to prevent the removal 
of the race problem—their means of existence. For the 
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first time all of the Negro organizations have come 
together all determined to combat this _too-efficient 
solution of the problem which they had been trying 
for so long to solve. 

The whole farce is built around the attitude of two 
groups, both exploiting the presence of a race problem 
in America, one the Negro organizations of protest and 
amelioration, the other the Knights of Nordica, a sort 
of glorified Ku Klux Klan. The consummate touch 
is given when Mr. Schuyler has these two, the lion and 
the lamb, coming together to stop the whitening of the 
erstwhile lucrative Negro. The author spares neither 
group, though it seems to the reviewer that the satire 
throughout is most genial save in one unforgivable and 
regrettable instance when he inadvertently drops his 
“tickler” and takes up a bludgeon. This we thought 
was exceptionally bad taste but on the whole the satire 
plays most amusingly upon the heads and doctrines of 
the better known “racial” men, truthfully depicting 
their excusable foibles and idiosyncrasies and as it 
seems to us, making them all the more likeable by 
exposing their salient weaknesses. Mr. Schuyler has 
already been hailed as “the only Negro satirist.” Black 
No More is certainly a most significant step in this 
field. Satire and satirists are as necessary to a group 
and group literature as castor oil to a growing child. 
The taste is often bad but a purgation of the shams 
and hypocrisies is worth the temporary unpleasantness. 
It is refreshing to have someone so insolently puncture 
the bubbles of our Pharasaical self-conceit, and we 
may feel quite assured that if Mr. Schuyler writes 
another novel it will be but the same theme—with 
variations. Satire is a part of the man. 

Thus far we have only thrown bouquets at the author 
and his book. There is also much to be said on the 
other side. There are defects in the work, many of 
them minor no doubt, and perhaps to be expected in 
a first novel, but they are in some instances very obvious. 
The first thing that impresses one is that Black No More 
in spite of its colloquial style seems to be striving often- 
times too much after effect. Witticisms and “wise- 
cracks” come easily to Mr. Schuyler and it is probably 
hard to restrain them but too many of them give the 
effect of “smart alecness” rather than of sophistication. 
And, too, some of them at least, seem slightly shop- 
worn, and smack too much of the vaudeville stage in 
their manner of introduction. Mr. Schuyler seems, 
very often, to force occasions for their use in his dia- 
logue. These faults, minor in themselves, help to con- 
tribute to the general impression of a slight awkward- 
ness and crudeness in technique. The phraseology of 
the dialogue especially is somewhat stilted and ill at 
ease; the author seems to feel the restraint of having 
to make people talk. He seems to hurry to the next 
expository paragraph where he, himself, can open up 
again in his smoother running essay vein. But, we 
repeat, this is a first novel and we are willing to pardon 
many things in a urst novel of such promise in this new 
field. 


Black No More is by no means a great novel; it is 
not even a good novel; in the true sense of the word 
it is perhaps not even a real novel at all, but it is one 
of the most significant books written by a Negro since 
1925. Read it even if it hurts. 


Artruer P. Davis. 
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Race Psycnotocy, by Thomas Russell Garth, MeGriw- 
Hill Book Company. $2.50. 


ie this book the author deals with racial differences 
in mental traits and attempts to answer the question 
as to whether or not such differences exist. He presents 
for the first time in a single volume an account of all 
of the scientific studies and findings from 1881, the ti:ne 
of the first experimental study, to the present. In addi- 
tion to summarizing and analyzing all of these investiya- 
tions Dr. Garth contributes his own extensive research 
in this field in a clear and well organized way for the 
layman as well as for the student of psychology and 
anthropology. 

The author quite justly points out that prejudices 
and the wide variety of assertions not founded upon 
scientific measurement should be waved aside and that 
the problem centers around finding quantitative differ- 
ences based on modern techniques of measurement. He 
says that if these differences are to mean anything they 
must be shown to be native characteristics only and not 
due to difference in nuture, i. e., educational or social 
opportunities, and furthermore that one must find a 
fair selection or sampling of two different races as well 
as psychological tests within the grasp of both. The 
first attempt to throw light on the problem is from the 
evidence of heredity, i. ¢., the differences found between 
mixed bloods, for if there are racial differences in men- 
tal traits they should be found here. Most of the studies 
indicate, however, that “education tends to reduce to a 
minimum, or even nothing, the effect of the presence of 
Indian blood in the educated mixed-blood individual.” 

The next problem which is analyzed concerns the dif- 
ferences in sensory and motor processes or the supposed 
superior keeness of sensitivity of primitive people. Ex- 
perimental studies have not upheld this popular con- 
ception for the facts indicate that there are no sig- 
nificant measurable differences in auditory, visual and 
other sensory capacities. 

The author then takes up the application of intelli- 
gence tests to different races and reviews the extensive 
work in this field. By summarizing all of these studies 
the results indicate that the racial I. Q.’s are for whites 
100, Chinese 99, Japanese 99, Mexican 78, Southern 
Negroes 75, Northern Negroes 85, and American In- 
dians, full blood, 70. The author states, however, that 
the low I. Q.’s for such racial groups as the Negroes 
and Indians are undoubtedly explained by the influence 
of nurture and selection. He then shows how studies 
of foster children have brought out the importance of 
environment in raising the I. Q. and suggests these 
races which have tested low with proper nurture could 
greatly improve. Studies are reviewed which show that 
the euthenic effect of schooling on both mixed and full- 
blood racial groups is decidedly great, especially on the 
Indian groups. Therefore, he concludes it is useless 
to talk of so-called “inferior peoples” when their worth 
has never been established by a fair test. 

The next section of the book deals with chapters on 
racial differences in esthetics, color preference and 
musical talent. The chapter on esthetic appreciation is 
based on anthropological sources which the author thinks 
affords sufficient basis for stating “that esthetic prin- 
ciples are the same for all peoples and not different.” 
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The chapter on color preferences records the results 
of the author’s own extensive experiment performed on 
six racial groups with at least 1,000 subjects (children) 
in cach group. The children were given seven colors in 
small envelopes and asked to place them in order of 
preference, The racial group best able to discriminate 
differences in feeling for colors is the full-blood Ameri- 
can Indian group, next the white, then the Negro, fourth 
the Japanese, fifth the Filipino and last the Mexican. 
These differences are not considered to be innate for 
tribal tradition, folk usage and formal education have 
great influence. Similar negative conclusions were found 
in studies of differences in musical talent. 

One feels less satisfied with the results which the 
author discusses concerning differences in personality 
chiefly on account of inadequate tests or measurements. 
Comparison of total scores on tests indicate that the 
whites possess stronger personalities than Indians, the 
greatest difference being that whites are quicker in 
movement and decision but weaker in coordination and 
colitional perseveration. The Negroes are somewhat 
like the Indians in being slow in movement but are 
quicker in making decisions. Racial work curves were 
established upon continuous mental work, such as in 
simple mathematical tasks. The findings did not bring 
forth irrefutable evidence of racial differences in the 
work curve test, much less in mental fatigue. In dis- 
cussing the last experimental study on similarity of 
ideas, the author points out that one’s ideas are in large 
measure copies of one’s environment and that free as- 
sociation tests depend upon experience and probably 
would not reveal significant racial differences. 

By way of summary the conclusions reached are, first, 
that the scientific world holds to the belief that races 
are mutable or in a state of flux and not permanent or 
static; one race may therefore have a temporary ad- 
vantage over another; second, that in order to find 
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INTERRACIAL BUSINESS 
(Continued from Page 86) 
in the rough, and must be shaped and polished. 
They are trying hard but they cannot make 
it working within a group whose economic 
status is kept too low to support them. 

Incidentally giving jobs to Negroes has paid 
financial dividends on invested capital. Em- 
ployers who hire them in positions that provide 
direct contact with customers will verify this 
statement. Negroes buy clothes, food, radios, 
electric refrigerators, carpets, furniture, linens, 
glassware, and everything else that others buy. 
They might just as well purchase them from 
themselves as from others. In fact they would 
prefer it. 

We page our interracial groups and friends 
of education and social welfare. We bid them 
turn their attention to the most needed service 
they can render Negroes, that of enhancing 
their occupational future, a service that will 
yield satisfactory pecuniary returns on their 
investments of time and money. 
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racial differences one would have to control the educa- 
tion or nurtural factors in both races measured for a 
fair test, and third, the evidence thus far available from 
actual experimentation indicates that the differences 
wherever found have been due to one or both of the 
above factors and not due to innate or native differences. 
The appendix contains an excellent summary of all of 
the experimental and statistical work in this field giving 
the date, investigator, race, number of cases, test and 
results as well as a complete bibliography. 

The study on the whole is an excellent one and re- 
veals a great deal of careful experimental work on the 
part of the author and his students. The chief point 
of discussion will center around whether the differences 
in I. Q.’s which have been found for the various races 
are to be interpreted as significant. The large numbers 
of subjects studied in each race partially answers the 
objection of selection, and although one might believe 
that nurture would account for the differences found this 
has not been demonstrated experimentally. For exam- 
ple, on practically the same page that the author lists 
the average I. Q. for the different races, which in some 
cases are certainly significantly great, he says that un- 
doubtedly these differences are due to nurture and selec- 
tion. Although this belief may be based upon fairly good 
grounds, one feels the author is somewhat dogmatic at 
this point. One might raise another question concern- 
ing the definition of native differences. Recent psycho- 
logical investigation has shown the difficulty of finding 
clear cut native reactions of any kind for the influence 
of environment is really present from conception. Theo- 
retically, therefore, should one expect to find clear cut 
native differences in race and from a more practical 
point of view isn’t it important for us to know how the 
various racial groups test as to intellect, emotion, tem- 
perament, ete., and whether these differences can be 


called innate or not? ROSS McFARLAND. 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


E. Templeton Smith 


Urban League 

HE President of the Pittsburgh Urban League is 

E. Templeton Smith. Speaking of the work of the 
league the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of January 19th 
says editorially: 
Tue Urpan League 

Announcement of the thirteenth annual meeting 
of the Urban League of Pittsburgh, to be held 
Wednesday of this week, draws attention to an 
agency that is growing in usefulness and in the pub- 
lic confidence. The League, affiliated with the na- 
tional organization of the same name which was 
established 20 years ago, is devoted to social work 
among Negroes, dealing in particular with their 
problems of health, employment, child welfare, 
housing and citizenship. Pittsburgh’s Negro popu- 
lation is now placed at 60,000. 

One of the conspicuous features of the League's 
work recently was the establishment of a boys’ 
club in the Hill district. It assisted in the prepara- 
tion of a survey of the social conditions of the 
Negro in the Hill district, which work was financed 
by the Buhl Foundation. It conducts an industrial 
department with a free employment bureau, has a 
visiting teacher department which deals with the 
problem child in the schools, a civic department 
which organizes and conducts neighborhood clubs 
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and groups, and a girls’ work department that con- 
ducts clubs for the younger Negro girls. These 
references touch just a few of the activities of the 
League, which is one of the member agencies of the 
Welfare Fund, but they are enough to give an idea 
of the significant and important work being done 
by the organization. 

In a general way, one of the most valuable ser- 
vices rendered by the League is the furnishing of a 
background and a forum for the discussion of prob- 
lems of racial co-operation. The record of the 
organization entitles it to commendation and 
support. 


mT. Maurice Moss, formerly a Fellow of the National 
Urban League, is executive secretary of the Pittsburgh 


Urban League. 


* 
At the annual meeting of the National Urban League 
Mrs. George H. Seligman, New York City, and Dr. W. 
G. Alexander of Orange, New Jersey, were elected to the 


Executive Board. 


* 

William H. Baldwin was re-elected president of the 
Brooklyn Urban League-Lincoln Settlement, Robert 
H. Elzy, executive secretary. The budget for the yeur 
1931 is $29,515. 


James Lloyd McGuire 
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Appointment 
AMES LLOYD McGUIRE of Des Moines, lowa, 
has been appointed chief fingerprint expert in the 
Polk county jail. He had served four years as deputy 
sheriff; is an ex-service man and a member of Lincoln 
Post, American Legion. 


Social Work 
UCH of the credit for the continued progress in 
race relations in Florida has been due to the vision 

and spirit of Mrs. Ruth W. Atkinson, Field Representa- 
tive of the Department of Public Welfare of the State 
of Florida on Community Organizations and Negro 
Welfare. For seven years Mrs. Atkinson was Execu 
tive Director of the Tampa Welfare League and Com- 


munity Chest. 


At Dayton, Ohio, a new community center, The 
Linden Center, has been opened. The new building, 
erected at a cost of $150,000, is modern in every detail 
and is equipped with swimming pool, reading rooms, 
medical and dental clinic, shower baths, gymnasium 
and a spacious auditorium. 
Education 

A post graduate clinic for Negro physicians will be 
established at the Medical College of Virginia, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Dr. W. T. Sanger, head of 
Virginia Medical College. The clinic will begin on 
June Ist and is the first of its kind in the South. 
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XPANSION of Negro farm education in Georgia 

is contemplated by the recently announced appoint- 
ment of Professor L. S. Molette, formerly of the Fort 
Valley High and Industrial School, as Negro Assistant 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education. The ap- 
piontment of Professor Molette was made possible by 
an arrangement between the State Board for Vocational 
Education Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


* 


and the 


Dr. Roscoe C. Giles and Dr. Julian Dawson of the 
Provident Hospital staff, Chicago, Illinois, have bee» 
awarded Julius Rosenwald Fund Fellowships for re- 
search and study abroad. 

* 


Arthur A. Schomburg of New York City, a well 
known authority on the literature and history of the 
Negro, has been appointed curator of Negro literature 
at Fisk University. Mr. Schomburg, a native of Porto 
Rico, has spent many years in the compilation and col- 
lection of books dealing with Negroes. 


Harmon Awards in Fine Arts 
AMES LESESNE WELLS of New York City was 
named as the recipient of the Award in Fine Arts 

of the William E. Harmon Awards for distinguished 
achievements among Negroes. The prize consists of a 
gold medal and a $400 honorarium. The exhibition of 
the work submitted for the awards is being held at the 
Art Center, New York City. 
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HUNT PRINTING CO 


OW 136t , New ¥ 
Avenue” Tel, Tillinghast to Particular People 


*Near Lenox Avenue 


Res. 2068 Madison 
Residence Phone: Til. 


STEEL 


Plumbing 


Shop: 41 East 131ist Street 


LICENSED 
and Heating New York City 
Office Phone: Til. 5—2671 


No. 1—2251—7th Ave. 


Phone: 


TIl. 5—9258 


Harlem, New York City 


| N. Jo 


The Dining Room at No. 3—is in a class by itself. 
Regular Dinner served from 5 to 9 P. M.—Sunday | to 9 P. M. 
Telephone orders promptly delivered. 
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Samvuet M. Faipe, Secretary 
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EATING AT THE GRAY SHOPS IS LIKE EATING AT HOME 


The Little Gray Shops, Ine. 


No, 2—2465—7th Ave. 


AUd. 3—8653 


No. 3—266 W. 145th St. 


Phone: BRad. 2—9806-9811 


Joux D. Tuomas, T'reasurer 


Individual Instruction 


Wilson F. Jackson 


JACKSON’S AUTO SCHOOL 


2460 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


At 148rd St., Roo 
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ARE YOU LONELY? 


Then join the 


Washington Social Club 


Receive lots of letters from interesting men 


TEACHERS’ 


or women, 


EXCHANGE 


SPECIAL 


Don’t Grow Old Alone 


Write 


for information today! 


POST OFFICE BOX 3273, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Season’s Smartest and Latest Haberdashery 


will be found at 


LANE AND NICHOLS 
(Formerly with Dobbs) 

2211 Seventh Avenue, 

(In the Heart of Harlem) 

Many of New York’s best dressed men trade here. 


New York City 


The Background in Negro Achieve- 


ment on a Stereopticon 


Toussaint L’Ouverture 


(The Past) 


Frederick Douglass 


Jean Jacques Dessalines Booker T. Washington 
Ira Aldridge 

Phillis Wheatley 
Paul Laurence Dunbar 


(Liberator) 
Henri Christophe 
(King of Haiti) 


S. Coleridge-Taylor 

Including Photographed Buildings, 
Prayers. and Scenes. 

And Reviews of Their Notable Works. 


Maps, 


Poems, 


There is a unique picture of Jesus included. 


(Suitable for 


Sunday Concerts. 


Rates given on request.) 
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THOMAS MILLARD HENRY 
Formerly with New York’s Board of Education as a 
reader of original poems. 


225 West 18th 


Street 


New York City 


Phone Tillinghast 5—H5 


ESTATE OF J. WESLEY LANE, Inc. 


MARY LANE, President Established 1910 

Funeral Director and Embalmer, Prompt and 

Sympathetic Service, Night and Day, Lady Attendant, 
Modern Rates, Funeral Parlor and ~~ Free. 


Howard D. McGill, Mgr. Nou City 


GEORGIA DOUGLAS | 
JOHNSON says:- 


RE ADVERTISIN 


“INTELLIGENT ADVERTISING is like a yeast 
leaven in bus'ness, making it swell and grow 
SMALL businesses should advertise to grow big 
and BIG businesses should advertise to grow big 
ger. Wise men know and use this mighty force. 
Wake up and be wise also!” Write for our rate card. 
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Phone Edgecombe 8096 


WILLIAM G. RABAIN 


Up-to-Date Mortician 


Established 1908 


Efficient and Sympathetic Service Guaranteed 
Rates Moderate 
Use of a Cheerfully Remodeled 
Funegal Chapel Free 
2519 Seventh Ave., S. E. Cor. 
New York City 


146th St. 


AUGUSTINE A. AUSTIN 


President Antillean Holding Co., Inc. 


Real Estate and 
Insurance Broker 


167 West 145th Street 
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